450                             OLIVER   CROMWELL.
Richard was weak and self-indulgent, but the influence of his father kept him at least as negative toward vice as he was toward virtue. Henry perhaps scarcely justified the confidence expressed by some, that he would have been equal to the burden of the Protectorate had it fallen upon him. He was sincerely devoted to the public good,, but his character had nothing like the volume and power of his fathers. The daughters, as might be expected,, showed more pride in their elevation than ever their father did, and ^the family," as appears from their extant letters, was a never-forgotten source of complacency. The title " her Highness " applied to a mother does not sound well from them. But they were good, faithful women,, sincerely imbued with their parents' religion. The "two little wenches/'' Mary and Frances, were now grown-up girls with favoured admirers.
Mary was engaged to Lord Fauconberg, and " Frank/' as she was familiarly called, was wooed by Mr. Rich, the grandson of Lord Warwick. But in the latter case the course of true love did not run smooth at first. Cromwell heard a bad report of the young man's morals, and this to his mind was fatal. Mary now behaved like her father's own daughter. She battled for her sister like an enraged hen defending a wounded chick. " Truly, I can say it/' she wrote to her brother Henry in June this year, " for these three months I think our family and myself in particular have been in the greatest confusion and trouble as ever poor family can be in. The Lord tell us His mind in it, and settle us, and make us what He would have us to be !" * The lovers had been allowed to pursue their courtship undisturbed for three months before the sentence of prohibition was uttered. It was generally believed that the Protector was not satisfied with the settlement proposed by Lord Warwick. But Frances was assured by her father that his real reason was the bad report he heard of her lover. The girl was incredulous of the report; maintained that such stories could not be true; they were the spiteful invention of interested people; and her heart was too far gone to be changed without breaking. The two sisters had many an eager and tearful discussion of the difficulty. Frances "was resolved to know the truth/' and believed she could prove the stories about her lover to be all lies. Mary bravely confronted her strong-willed father with
* Letter of Mary Cromwell, given in Carlyle, from Thurloe, v. 146.Act of settlement that it will speak for itself."
